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'965-1966  School  Activity  Schedule 


Primary  Party 
Literary  Society 


OCTOBER 

1  Friday   

5  Tuesday   

6  Wednesday   PTHA,  8;00  p.m., 

gym 

12    Tuesday   Teen  Debs 

19    Tuesday    Jr.  N.A.D. 

21    Thursday       Open  House  for  MEA, 

4:00  -  5:00  p.m. 

29    Friday    Halloween  Party 

(all  students) 

NOVEMBER 

2  Tuesday  Literary  Society 

3  Wednesday    PTHA,  8:00  p.m., 

gym 

5    Friday    End  First  9  Weeks 

9    Tuesday    Teen  Debs 

1 1    Thursday  Holiday 

15  Monday  -  State  Board  of  Education 

16  Tuesday    Jr.  N.A.D. 

19  Friday    Primary  Party 

24    Wednesday         Thanksgiving  Recess, 

noon 

29    Monday  — -  Classes  Resume,  8:20  a.m. 

DECEMBER 

3-4,  Fri  and  Sat  Meeting  of  the 

Montana  Speech  and  Hearing  Association 
14    Tuesday    Teen  Debs 

17  Friday    Elk's  Christmas  Party 

18  Saturday    Jr.  N.A.D.  Christmas 

Party 

20  Monday    Christmas  Program 

Rehearsal  7:30  p.m. 

21  Tuesday    Christmas  Program, 

8:00  p.m. 

22  Wednesday         PTHA,  11:00  a.m. 

Christmas  Recess  (noon) 

JANUARY 

3  Monday  ____  CI  asses  Resume  8:20  a.m. 

4  Tuesday    Literary  Society 

11    Tuesday    Teen  Debs 

18    Tuesday    Jr.  N.A.D. 

26    Wednesday    Final  Exams, 

First  Semester 


27  Thursday    Final  Exams 

First  Semester 

28  Friday  End  Second  9  Weeks, 

First  Semester 

29  Saturday    Teen  Party 

FEBRUARY 

1  Tuesday  Literary  Society 

2  Wednesday        PTHA,  8:00  p.m., 

gym 

8    Tuesday    Teen  Debs 

1 1  Friday  Gallaudet  Day  (Jr.  N.A.D.) 

15    Tuesday    Jr.  N.A.D. 

25    Friday    Primary  Party 

MARCH 

1  Tuesday  Literary  Society 

2  Wednesday    PTHA,  8:00  p.m., 

gym 

8    Tuesday    Teen  Debs 

15    Tuesday    Jr.  N.A.D, 

18  Friday    Primary  Party 

19  Saturday    Teen  Party 

25  Friday  End  Third  9  Weeks 

29    Tuesday  Literary  Society 

APRIL 

6    Wednesday       Easter  Recess  (noon) 
Parents  Day,  8:20  a.m.  -  11:30  a.m. 

12  Tuesday       Classes  Resume  8:20  a.m. 

1 9  Tuesday  Teen  Debs 

26  Tuesday   Jr.  N.A.D. 

29  Friday  Arbor  Day  (Teen  Debs) 

MAY 

3  Tuesday    Literary  Society 

10    Tuesday    Teen  Debs 

20  Friday    Jr.  N.A.D.  Outing 

21  Saturday  — _  Spring  Picnic  (Rotating 

Classes) 

28    Saturday  ^—  Spring  Picnic  (Non  Rotat- 
ing Classes) 

30  Monday   Holiday 

3 1  Tuesday  Final  Exams,  2nd  Sem. 

JUNE 

1  Wednesday  -      Final  Exams,  Second 

Semester 

2  Thursday   End  Fourth  9  Weeks, 

and  Second  Semester 


The  Rochester  Mefhod 
and 

The  Beginning  Deaf  Pupil 

By  ELEANOR  P.  SCOUTEN 


In  using  the  Rochester  Method  with  be- 
ginning deaf  children,  the  Preparatory  A 
Section  of  the  Louisiana  School  has  had  many 
opportunities  to  study  its  effect  on  language 
development.  Out  of  the  many  discussions 
among  our  teachers  and  with  visitors  have 
grown  most  of  the  questions  listed  below.  The 
answers  provided  stem  empirically  from  the 
front  line  of  the  classroom. 

1.  At  what  age  level  should  the  Rochester 
Method  be  begun  with  deaf  children? 

In  an  attempt  to  approach  the  hearing 
child's  accumulation  of  concepts,  vocabulary 
and  connected  language  during  the  preschool 
years,  many  teachers  feel  that  we  should  start 
as  early  as  possible.  Existing  studies  are  apply- 
ing the  dactyl-oral  approach  to  two-year-olds 
To  defer  use  of  the  multi-sensory  approach 
may  result  in  the  eventual  task  of  correcting 
fragmentary  syntax,  confused  vocabulary  and 
hazy  concepts. 

2.  What  should  be  the  initial  approach  to 
teaching  receptive  language  by  the  Rochester 
Method? 

The  initial  approach  to  receptive  language 
should  be  a  natural  and  informal  approach 
centered  on  the  child's  interests  and  on  acti- 
vities completely  void  of  sterotyped  pro- 
cedures. 

3.  Should  emphasis  be  on  the  presentation 
of  isolated  vocabulary  or  connected  language? 

Connected  language  and  correct  syntax, 
rather  than  isolated  vocabulary,  always  pre- 
sent a  greater  problem  to  the  deaf  child. 
Therefore,  it  is  felt  that  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  very  early  use  of  connected  lan- 
guage, spoken,  written  and  fingerspelled  by 


the  teacher,  thereby  paving  the  way  for  natural 
and  correct  syntax. 

4.  Should  speech  and  fingerspelling  always 
accompany  one  another?  Does  this  prove  to  be 
tiring?  Is  there  a  suggested  position  for  the 
hand  in  spelling,  in  relation  to  the  lips? 

Under  the  Rochester  Method,  speech  and 
fingerspelling  should  always  complement  each 
other  so  that  the  greatest  number  of  children 
can  grasp  the  greatest  amount  of  language 
over  the  longest  period  of  time.  Most  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf  are  aware  of  certain  techniques 
that  help  to  prevent  "classroom  hypnosis."  If 
the  teacher  is  adept  in  co-ordinating  finger- 
spelling with  writing,  drawing,  and  dramati- 
zing, neither  she  or  her  pupils  should  tire.  To 
prevent  any  fatigue,  the  hand  may  be  placed  at 
midpoint  on  the  chest  just  below  the  chin  with 
the  elbow  resting  comfortably  on  the  hip. 

5.  Does  the  combined  reception  of  finger- 
spelling and  speech  present  too  complex  a  task 
for  the  very  young  deaf  child? 

Any  very  young  deaf  child  generally  re- 
quires a  period  of  training  in  order  to  become 
aware  of  receptive  language  in  any  of  its 
forms.  Simultaneous  reception  of  fingerspell- 
ing and  speechreading  need  not  be  too  dif- 
ficult for  the  deaf  child.  Through  training,  he 
can  learn  t  ofocus  on  the  lips  while  his  peri- 
phersal  vision  takes  in  fingerspelling.  Gener- 
a  1 1  y,  the  accompanying  fingerspelling 
facilities,  rather  than  hampers,  the  task  of 
speechreading. 

6.  Does  the  Rochester  philosophy  make 
provisions  for  the  supplementation  of  lip- 
reading  by  media  other  than  fingerspelling? 

The    Rochester   philosophy   provides  for 
speechreading  being  supplemented  by  audi- 
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tory  amplification  and  any  visible  form  of 
English.  This  includes  writing  and  fingerspell- 
ing  but  eliminates  signs  completely. 

7.  Is  there  any  correlation  between  learning 
to  read  the  printed  word  and  learning  to  read 
fingerspelling? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  continual  train- 
ing in  grasping  whole  units  of  fingerspelled 
words  and  thoughts  makes  the  corresponding 
task  in  reading  easier.  Many  of  the  techniques 
for  teaching  word  attack  may  be  applied  suc- 
cessfully, to  the  presentation  of  language 
through  fingerspelling. 

8.  What  effect  does  the  use  of  Rochester 
Method  have  on  the  development  of  speech? 

The  Rochester  Method,  being  fundamen- 
tally an  oral  method,  recognizes  speech  de- 
velopment and  oral  language  as  being  integral 
parts.  Early  emphasis  upon  visible  receptive 
English,  through  writing  and  fingerspelling, 
as  a  supplement  to  speechreading,  enables 
children  to  acquire  a  growing  sense  of  syntax 
as  well  as  vocabulary  and  ideas.  Speech  in- 
struction proceeds  at  its  own  slower  pace.  The 
children,  however,  with  their  expanding  in- 
terests and  growing  inner  language  facility  are 
motivated  in  their  desires  for  speech  and  to 
learn  how  to  talk  because  they  have  some- 
thing to  talk  about.  Often  fingerspelling  may 
be  used  effectively  in  emphasizing  an  omitted 
element.  Syllable  drills  presented  in  the  flow- 
ing pattern  of  fingerspelling  often  help  the 
child  move  with  greater  ease  from  one 
element  to  another. 

9.  Have  any  observations  been  made  as  to 
the  amount  and  the  facility  with  which  lan- 
guage is  acquired  via  the  Rochester  Method 
as  compared  with  other  presently  used  ap- 
proaches? 

In  using  the  multi-sensory  approach  with 
beginning  children,  there  seems  to  be  less  con- 
fusion in  concept  and  vocabulary  building 
with  mastery  of  language  facilitated.  There 
also  seems  to  be  a  greater  acquisition  of  the 
natural  expressions  and  volume  of  vocabulary 
characteristic  of  the  language  of  a  hearing 


child.  All  of  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  children  are  relieved  of  the  physical 
strain  imposed  upon  them  by  speechreading 
alone. 

10.  Are  there  any  possible  advantages  in  us- 
ing the  Rochester  Method  with  hard  of  hearing 
pupils? 

A  child  with  a  moderate  to  severe  loss, 
even  with  amplification,  may  receive  broken 
auditory  patterns.  These  auditory  impres- 
sions, in  turn,  are  generally  supplemented  by 
the  additional  broken  patterns  of  speechread- 
ing. Some  existing  theories  point  out  that  the 
Rochester  Method  provides  visible  forms 
of  complete  English  which  supplement  the 
fragmentary  oral  and  aural  language.  In  using 
fingerspelling  with  his  speech,  the  hard  of 
hearing  child  not  only  has  an  effective  me- 
dium for  communicating  with  his  deaf  peers, 
but  he  also  may  benefit  by  the  kinesthetic  em- 
phasis that  spelling  can  give  speech. 

1 1.  Are  there  ways  that  the  Rochester  Meth- 
od might  prove  effective  in  the  language 
development  of  late-entering  pupils  and  slow 
deaf  pupils? 

Slow  pupils  and  late-enter!  g  pupils  often 
have  the  same  type  of  language  problems: 
confused  syntax,  a  dearth  of  vocabulary  and 
difficulty  in  grasping  concepts.  Continual  ex- 
posure to  complete  and  correct  English  has 
made  the  pupils  more  aware  of  correct  sen- 
tence patterns.  A  visible  presentation  of  con- 
cepts in  context  has  also  helped  to  clarify 
their  thinking. 

12.  Is  fingerspelling  too  difficult  a  muscular 
skill  for  the  young  deaf  child  to  learn  and  use? 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  finger- 
spelling like  writing,  may  place  too  great  a 
muscular  burden  on  the  very  young  deaf  child. 
However,  it  has  been  observed  that  young 
children  of  deaf  parents  learn,  with  ease,  the 
skill  of  fingerspelling.  It  also  has  been  point- 
ed out  that  the  musuclar  demands  of  finger- 
spelling may  be  less  complicated  than  the 
fine  articulation  required  of  the  deaf  child  in 
learning  to  speak. 
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13.  How  may  the  Rochester  Method  be  put 
to  effective  use  in  re-enforcing  the  language 
of  the  deaf  child  during  his  out-of-school 
hours? 

The  Rochester  Method  only  reaches  its 
greatest  effectiveness  when  all  persons  as- 
sociated with  the  deaf  child  give  him  the  bene- 
fit of  continual  visible  English.  During  the 
after  hours  and  the  vacation  days,  the  dormi- 
tory personnel  and  the  child's  family  and 
friends  may  either  "make  or  break"  him, 
thereby  affecting  his  language  progress  for 
years  to  come.  The  use  of  signs  or  gestures 
will  only  result  in  a  breaking  down  of  the 
correct  syntax  so  laboriously  built  up  in  the 
classroom.  The  use  of  speechreading  alone 
may  serve  only  to  send  him  back  into  the  non- 
language  state  of  confusion  and  frustration. 

— Reprinted  from  The  Pelican 

^      ^      ^      >l:  ^ 

The  Impact  of  Aufomation 
On  fhe  Deof  Worker 

By  NORMAN  L.  TULLY  and  McCAY  VERNON 
Reprinted  from  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATIONIST, 
May,  1965 

May  1965  AFL-CIO  American  Federationist 
Americans  are  witnessing  today  what  some 
writers  have  termed  the  second  industrial  re- 
volution. This  revolution  has  resulted  from  the 
rapid  technological  advances,  commonly  re 
ferred  to  as  automation,  which  have  occurred 
during  the  past  two  decades. 

Although  automation  threatens  everyone 
to  some  degree,  it  poses  some  very  special 
problems  for  the  handicapped  person  in  the 
labor  force.  This  is  because  handicapped  work- 
ers tend  to  be  more  heavily  concentrated  in 
the  occupations  where  automation  is  making 
its  greatest  inroads.  In  addition,  the  handicap- 
ped person  is  often  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage 
in  obtaining  the  training  and  retraining  de- 
manded by  today's  world  of  work. 


The  plight  of  handicapped  workers  in 
general  can  be  illustrated  to  some  degree  by 
examining  the  effects  which  automation  has 
had  on  deaf  workers  during  recent  years.  We 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  problems  to 
be  discussed  are  general  in  nature  and  that 
application  to  individual  cases  naturally  will 
vary. 

Until  very  recently,  the  deaf  of  this  country, 
numbering  over  200,000,  enjoyed  consider- 
able vocational  success.  Although  data  is  some- 
what limited,  the  information  available  sug- 
gests that  the  employment  rate  among  deaf 
workers  has  not  differed  greatly  from  that  oi" 
the  general  population. 

The  primary  reason  why  automation  is  noM' 
posing  such  a  serious  challenge  to  deaf  workers 
stems  from  the  fact  that  deaf  people  tradition- 
ally have  had  very  few  employment  outlets. 

As  recently  as  1959,  a  survey  of  over  10,000 
deaf  workers  revealed  that  75  percent  of  the 
men  were  engaged  in  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
manual  ocupations.  This  figure  is  almost  twice 
as  high  as  that  for  all  workers. 

Furthermore,  over  half  of  all  the  deaf  inter- 
viewed were  employed  in  manufacturing,  in 
contrast  to  25  percent,  were  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. A  very  sizable  group,  14.3  percent 
were  employed  in  the  printing  industry  doing 
primarily  letter-press  operation  and  linotyp- 
ing. 

When  one  considers  that  the  occupations 
in  which  the  deaf  have  been  engaged  are  the 
very  ones  which  are  now  being  the  most  rapid- 
ly automated,  the  severity  of  the  problem  be- 
comes quite  clear. 

These  figures  do  not  explain,  however,  whv 
the  deaf  have  been  concentrated  in  these 
occupations.  To  understand  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  discuss  briefly  the  vocational  handicap 
imposed  by  deafness. 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 
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by  J.  WILLIAM  LENTH 

Veor  of  TransHion  Number  3 

The  transition  which  I  am  about  to  describe 
to  you  is  one  that  was  put  into  effect  last 
spring.  At  that  time  involvement  was  limited 
to  the  senior  class,  and  only  these  students  were 
informed  of  the  change.  However,  this  change 
actually  involves  all  of  our  students.  Both  the 
parents  and  the  students  should  be  aware  of  it 
as  all  students  will  feel  the  effects  of  this  transi- 
tion in  their  senior  year. 

The  transition  about  which  I  am  speaking  is 
the  fact  that  the  school  now  issues  three  types 
of  diplomas.  These  diplomas  are  defined  as 
follows: 

An  Academic  Diploma  is  conferred  on 
students  having  a  battery  mean  grade 
equivalent  of  ninth  grade  or  above  on  a 
recognized  achievement  test  or  to  stu- 
dents having  grade  equivalents  approach- 
ing the  ninth  grade  equivalent  and  have 
a  majority  of  the  faculty  in  agreement 
that  existing  factors  within  the  student's 
essence  entitle  him  to  special  consider- 
ation for  the  Academic  Diploma. 

A  Vocational  Aptitude  Diploma  is  con- 
ferred on  students  having  a  battery  mean 
grade  equivalent  of  sixth  to  ninth  grade 
on  a  recognized  achievement  test  or  to 
students  having  equivalents  approaching 
the  sixth  grade  equivalent  and  have  the 
majority  of  the  faculty  in  agreement  that 
existing  factors  within  the  student's  es- 
sence entitle  him  to  special  consideration 
for  the  Vocational  Aptitude  Diploma. 

A  Certificate  of  Attendance  is  given  to 
students  having  a  battery  mean  grade 


.    equivalent  score  less  than  sixth  grade  on 
a  recognized  achievement  test. 

Both  parents  and  students  should  be 
aware  of  these  types  of  diplomas.  The  stu- 
dent, through  personal  pride  and  initiative 
should  always  be  striving  for  the  highest  level 
diploma,  the  Academic  Diploma.  Parents  can 
assist  in  continuously  encouraging  their  chil- 
dren to  give  maximum  attention  and  perform- 
ance to  their  school  work.  They  can  also  see 
that  their  children  get  educational  opportuni- 
ties outside  of  school. 

Perhaps  parents  who  have  been  reading 
this  column  this  fall  have  noticed  the  emphasis 
being  placed  upon  academic  achievement.  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  some  of  these  parents  who 
are  of  the  opinion  that  this  emphasis  is  too 
strong.  For  those  who  are  of  this  opinion,  lec 
me  refer  you  to  the  lead  article  of  this  Leader, 
"The  Impact  of  Automation  on  the  Deaf 
Worker."  If  parents  would  read  this  article 
carefully  and  then  refer  to  the  grade  equi- 
valents in  the  various  subjects  on  the  report 
card  that  was  recentlv  received,  there  should 
be  a  better  understanding  as  to  why  we  are  em- 
phasizing increased  achievement. 

Parents  and  students  should  note  that  in  the 
description  of  a  particular  diploma  there  is  the 
possibility  of  a  student  who  has  not  made  the 
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required  achievement  standards,  to  still  attain 
a  more  advanced  diploma.  The  purpose  foi- 
this  is  to  allow  for  varying  conditions  of  the 
testing  situation  and  mental  attitude  of  the 
student. 

Attainment  of  high  achievement  test  scores 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  single  pre-test 
study  session,  nor  a  concentrated  effort  the 
last  year  of  school.  Only  through  intense  daily 
effort  in  study  over  a  period  of  several  years 
can  high  achievement  test  scores  be  obtained. 

Employment  is  competitive,  and  even  more 
competitive  for  the  young  deaf  adult.  Unless 
every  means  possible  is  used  in  preparation 
for  future  employment,  the  school  fails  in  its 
responsibility  to  the  young  deaf  adult.  For  this 
reason  it  is  necessary  for  our  school  to  have  the 
three  diplomas  previously  described.  It  is  our 
hope  that  the  students  will  have  greater 
incentive  in  undertaking  their  academic  work 
and  the  school  will  perform  better  its  assistance 
in  channeling  the  student  into  the  various  levels 
of  employment. 


One  Hundred  V'isH  Our  School 

The  special  class  schedule  on  October  21st 
for  members  of  the  Montana  Education  As- 
sociation to  visit  classes  in  the  Department  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Department  for  the  Blind, 
attracted  ninty-one  registered  guests.  A  num- 
ber of  visitors  used  the  side  entrances  to  the 
building  and  did  not  register.  I  feel  that  had 
these  people  registered  there  would  have  been 
an  official  count  of  well  over  one  hundred 
guests. 

The  response  of  the  visiting  teachers  was 
very  gratifying.  Their  enthusiasm  and  interest 
in  our  school  program  was  evident  from  their 
comments  and  questions.  Several  visiting 
teachers  sought  information  that  they  could 
take  back  to  their  school  districts  to  help  them 
with  hearing  or  visually  handicapped  children 
that  are  in  their  public  school  classes.  The  seek- 
ing of  this  kind  of  information  justifies  in  my 
mind  the  value  of  our  visitation  hour  for  the 
Montana  Education  Association.  Some  of  the 
teachers  of  school  districts  having  no  special 
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In  the  school  auditorium 
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programs  for  handicapped  children  now  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  our  education- 
al program  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  Perhaps 
these  teachers  will  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
child  in  class  who  has  a  hearing  or  visual  prob- 
lem and  encourage  further  evaluation  of  the 
child  and  possible  recommendation  for  a 
specialized  program. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  staff  of  our  school  for 
coming  forth  with  the  extra  effort  that  was 
necessary  for  the  success  which  our  school  ex- 
perienced. May  I  impress  upon  you  the  fact 
that  this  includes  not  only  the  teachers  and 
interpreters,  but  also  all  other  employees,  each 
one  making  a  substantial  and  important  con- 
tribution. 

^    ^    ^    ^  ^ 

Study  ot  the  Summer  Institute 

On  Methods  of  Teaching  Language 

And  Speech  to  the  Deaf 

It  was  with  new  zest  and  enthusiasm  that 
T  returned  to  my  classroom  this  fall.  This,  for 
which  I  am  grateful,  was  due  to  the  traineeship 
granted  me  by  the  Montana  State  Department 
of  Special  Education.  It  made  possible  six 
weeks  of  very  practical  study  at  the  Summer 
Institute  held  at  the  Clarke  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  one  or 
the  foremost  oral  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the 
country.  My  work  was  in  two  courses  of  prime 
importance  in  our  field^ — Methods  of  Teaching 
Language  to  the  Deaf  and  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing Speech  to  the  Deaf. 

The  language  course  concentrated  on  the 
best  and  most  usable  method  known  as  yet — 
Edith  Fitzerald's  Straight  Language  combin- 
ed with  natural  speech.  This  method  is  taught 
by  means  of  a  device  known  as  the  "Key," 
which  is  an  aid  to  the  deaf  for  learning  lan- 
guage constructions  and  principles.  It  is  adapt 
able  in  any  school  for  the  deaf,  oral  or  other- 
wise. Surveys  were  also  made  of  other  known 
methods  as  well,  not  as  common  nor  practical. 


Mrs.  Ada  Somppi 


The  course  in  Methods  in  Speech  was  very 
comprehensive,  also.  It  dealt  with  analysis, 
formation,  development,  use,  and  correction 
of  speech  elements.  Means  of  attaining  proper 
vocalization,  articulation,  accent,  and  many 
other  helpful  techniques  in  teaching  speech 
were  presented  to  us. 

Supplementing  the  above,  my  summer  af- 
forded me  the  opportunity  of  being  in  constant 
contact  with  others  from  all  over  the  country 
and  abroad  having  the  same  interests  at  heart; 
therefore,  "shop  talk"  was  continual — thus, 
making  for  a  complete  saturation  of  the  pur- 
pose intended — more  clarified  and  fruitful 
teaching  of  our  deaf  children. 

— Ida  Somppi 

:)c      ^      :jc      ^  :{: 

Summer  School 

At  University  of  Minnesota 

The  two  Mildreds,  Vasichek  and  Stafne 
spent  a  pleasant  five  weeks  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  this  summer  tak- 
ing special  training  in  teaching  the  blind.  They 
were  among  12,000  students. 

Dormitory  life  with  maid  service  and  won- 
derful meals  added  much  to  the  atmosphere 
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of  enjoyable  living.  Among  the  students  were 
a  fellow  teacher  from  Great  Falls  school  sy- 
stem and  a  former  student  from  the  blind  de- 
partment, Mary  Petlin.  Mary  teaches  piano 
in  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind. 

We  took  "Introduction  to  Teaching  the 
Blind,"  "Methods  and  Observation  for  Teach- 
ing the  Blind"  and  Braille.  The  six  dots  in 
Braille  kept  us  busy  learning  all  the  combin- 
ations and  contractions  in  writing  it. 

Our  observation  course  was  taken  at  the 
Tuttle  School  right  off  the  campus  where  we 
saw  a  resource  room  in  operation.  The  blind 
children  went  to  respective  classrooms  with 
sighted  children  to  recite  but  came  back  to  the 
resource  room  for  extra  help  in  preparing 
their  lessons  in  Braille  under  the  resource 
teacher  trained  in  BraiUe.  Student  teaching  was 
also  carried  on  in  this  room.  In  this  experience 
the  blind  children  are  made  to  feel  that  they 
are  more  like  sighted  children,  nor  different. 


Mrs.  Mildred  Vasichek 


Montana  seems  to  hft  lagging  in  legislation, 
especially  to  provide  similar  programs.  It  has 
been  a  long  hard  struggle  by  parents,  teachers 
and  legislators  to  get  some  of  these  workable 
plans  in  states  where  they  are  used. 


Orientation  and  Mobility  were  stressed  very 
much.  Cane  travel  teaching  should  be  left  to 
a  trained  teacher,  and  this  type  of  teacher  is 
difficult  to  find.  However,  every  teacher, 
parent,  friend  or  anyone  associated  with  a 
bimd  child  can  give  a  great  deal  of  everyday 
training  in  orientation  and  mobility  which  is 
a  forerunner  of  cane  travel.  This  training  be- 
gins at  home  and  is  carried  on  through  the 
school  years.  Getting  around  in  one's  environ- 
ment such  as  climbing  stairs,  crossing  walks  or 
streets,  finding  one's  way  around  a  building 
are  all  important.  Posture  building  was  stress- 
ed to  the  extent  that  it  must  be  pursued  at  all 
times.  Do  not  offer  any  more  assistance  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  getting  about. 

Our  day  spent  on  the  campus  of  the  Min- 
nesota School  for  the  Blind  was  educational  as 
well  as  enjoyable.  A  teacher  from  the  school, 
and  a  member  of  the  class,  was  kidded  about 
the  name  of  the  school,  "Minnesota  Braille  and 
Sight  Saving  School"  which  they  ate  trying  to 
change  to  "School  for  the  Blind."  We  were 
definitely  told  that  in  our  schools  we  do  not 
teach  Braille,  but  we  teach  Reading  by  using 
Braille  as  a  tool.  Students  with  low  vision  are 
not  trying  to  save  their  residual  vision  but  are 
trying  to  use  it  to  the  utmost.  Hence,  we  ate 
not  using  "sight  saving"  material  but  "clear 
type". 

In  trying  to  master  the  fundamental  Braille 
with  music  notation,  Nemeth  Code  mathem- 
atical notation  plus  200  or  more  contractions 
was  an  arduous  task.  However,  we  took  time 
out  to  take  in  a  play  on  a  show  boat  docked 
near  the  school  in  waters  on  the  campus.  We 
did  not  get  to  see  the  Twins  show  off  their 
baseball  skill. 

We  enjoyed  the  session  even  if  we  had  our 
ups  and  downs  everyday,  namely,  300  steps 
up  and  down  here  and  there.  We  feel  well  re- 
paid for  our  time  and  effort  spent  to  make  us 
better  qualified  for  our  tasks  in  the  classroom. 

— Mildred  Vasichek  and  Mildred  Stafne 
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WANTED-SUMMER  TEACHERS 

The  Montana  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Box  536,  Kalispell,  Montana,  is  accepting  ap- 
phcations  for  the  following  positions  at  its 
1966  Summer  School  for  the  Adult  Blind  to  be 
held  in  Bozeman  for  a  period  of  five  or  six 
weeks,  beginning  June  19  or  26.  Applicants 
should  give  at  least  three  references.  Director; 
School  Hostess;  Orientation  Instructor;  and 
instructors  in  such  courses  as  braille,  typewrit- 
ing, handwriting,  home  economics,  loom  weav- 
ing, woodworking,  and  small  hand  crafts 
such  as  ceramics,  leather,  knitting,  etc.  Ap- 
plicants should  be  qualified  to  teach  at  least 
two  subjects,  or  be  able  to  assume  nursing  du- 
ties. Applications  for  Director  should  be  re- 
ceived not  later  than  January  5,  1966.  Appli- 
cations for  other  positions,  by  March  i. 
Applications  and  requests  for  additional  in- 
formation should  be  sent  to  the  above  address. 


Please  ATTEND 

the 

PTHA  MEETING 

in  the 
AUDITORIUM 

Tuesday,  December  21,  1965 
3:30  P.M. 


Results  of  Xth  International 
Games  for  the  Deaf 

The  United  State  and  Russia  wound  up  with 
the  most  medals,  53  each,  but  the  Russians 
took  a  last-day  rally  in  three  track  relays  and 
the  20,000  meter  Walk  to  tie  the  Americans. 

The  final  official  medal  standings  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

G     S     B  T 

United  States    9     21     23  53 

Russia   29     15       9  53 

Italy    9      6  1126 

Poland  __.     9      9      6  24 

Hungary    7      8      4  19 

Germany    5       4       8  17 

Great  Britain    3       6      4  13 

Iran    4      6      0  10 

Denmark    4       13  8 

Canada   4      0      4  8 

Finland   1348 

Yugoslavia    12       2  5 

Norway   1   12  14 

Sweden    0      0      3  3 

Australia    110  2 

Switzerland    10  12 

France    0  112 

Japan    0  112 

Argentina   0       10  1 

Holland    0       10  1 

Belgium    0       0  11 

New  Zealand   0       0  11 

88~  88    87  263* 
G  means  gold,  S — silver,  B — bronze  and 
T — total. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  22  of  the  27 
nations  that  took  part  wound  up  with  at  least 
one  medal.  Countries  failing  to  get  a  medal 
were  Austria,  Greece,  India,  Israel  and  Mexi- 
co. Two  other  nations,  Chile  and  Turkey,  did 
not  show  up.  Three  old  standbys — Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia  and  Romania — did  not  enter 
their  teams. 
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Jr.  N.A.D.  News 

The  Jr.  N.A.D.  meeting  was  held  in  the 
library  on  November  16th. 

We  voted  to  have  a  turkey  dinner  on  Nov- 
ember 20th  in  the  recreation  room  before  wc 
go  home  during  the  Thanksgiving  holidays.  It 
was  understood  that  each  of  us  pays  fifty  cents 
in  order  to  buy  a  big  and  fat  turkey  and  the 
school  will  give  us  the  trimmings  for  our 
turkey  dinner. 

After  the  dinner  a  short  program  will  be 
presented.  Then  we  will  have  a  social  gather- 
ing. 

Happy  Thanksgiving  to  you. 

— Leslie  Sherrard,  Secretary 
***** 

Literary  Society  News 

The  program  for  the  Literary  Society  meet- 
ing in  November  was  very  interesting. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  was  a 
story  by  Karen  Huffman.  The  story  was  called 
"Mother  Rabbit's  Thanksgiving."  It  reminded 
us  that  we  must  be  thankful  for  all  we  have. 

Next  on  the  program  was  a  skit  called  "Cat- 
ching a  Thanksgiving  Turkey."  Terry  John- 
son and  Bill  Dees  were  the  turkeys.  David 
Watson,  Lon  Ulvestad,  Joan  Wehlri,  and 
Anita  Sides  were  also  in  the  skit. 

We  had  an  Autumn  Leaf  Dance  performed 
by  Nancy  Burns,  Linda  Martin,  and  Shelly 
Black.  Sheri  Eckhardt  was  the  Harvest  Queen, 
and  Leslie  Sherrard  was  the  Wind. 

Also  on  the  program  was  a  poem  called 
"November"  by  Kathy  Humphrey. 

— Anita  Sides 
***** 


Teen-Debs  News 

The  high  school  girls  have  a  Teen-Debs 
meeting  every  second  Tuesday  from  7:30  to 
9:00p.m.  in  a  room  which  used  to  be  the  bar- 
ber shop. 

The  officers  are  Sandra  Sherrard,  presi- 
dent; Karen  Huffman,  vice  president;  and 
Vivian  Menefee,  secretary-treasurer. 

Our  next  project  is  to  learn  how  to  work  on 
leather.  If  we  like  that  kind  of  work,  we  ma\' 
make  a  purse,  or  a  belt. 

We  agreed  to  have  a  Christmas  party  some- 
time in  December  with  a  gift  exchange.  The 
committee  for  the  party  are  Sheri  and  Loretha. 

In  our  last  meeting  Mrs.  VanTighem  gave 
a  talk  on  respect  for  others. 

— Vivian  Menefee,  Secretary 

;|c      }>:      :|c      :{c  * 

The  Impact  of  Automation  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

Deafness  as  a  Vocational  Handicap 

Deaf  people,  by  and  large,  possess  the 
same  strengths,  mobility  and  intelligence  as 
those  with  normal  hearing.  Only  their  sense 
of  hearing  is  lacking.  However  the  handicap 
imposed  by  early  profound  deafness  is  much 
more  complicated  than  merely  an  inability  to 
hear.  As  a  result  of  early  deafness  the  indivi- 
dual is  cut  off  from  the  verbal  communciation 
upon  which  almost  all  education  is  based. 

The  child  who  is  either  born  deaf  or  be- 
comes deaf  prior  to  the  age  of  three  faces  an 
almost  insurmountable  task  in  learning  the 
English  language.  Though  he  is  around  people 
who  are  talking,  the  deaf  child  does  not  hear 
this  speech  and,  as  a  result,  he  generally  is  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  words  even  exist. 
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The  rarely  understood  consequence  of  early 
deafness  is  that  by  the  age  of  five  or  six,  when 
the  hearing  child  has  a  vocabulary  of  approxi- 
mately 5,000  words  and  an  understanding  of 
syntax  which  allows  him  to  use  these  words  in 
language  patterns,  a  deaf  child  generally  has 
absolutely  no  vocabulary.  Not  only  is  he  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  objects  and  people  have 
names — he  often  does  not  realize  that  he  him- 
self has  a  name. 

Thus  at  beginning  school  age  the  deaf  child 
is  already  educationally  far  behind  his  hearing 
peers.  Upon  entering  school  age  the  deaf  child 
is  faced  with  the  problem  of  trying  to  acquire 
an  education  through  a  language  which  until 
now  he  did  not  know  even  existed. 

The  problem  of  educating  a  deaf  child, 
therefore,  is  somewhat  akin  to  attempting  to 
teach  a  hearing  person  a  foreign  language 
through  a  soundproof  glass  wall.  In  addition 
to  the  problem  involved  in  attempting  to  mas- 
ter the  regular  school  subjects,  the  deaf  child 
also  is  expected  to  learn  to  speak  and  read  lips. 
These  are  two  extremely  complex  tasks  for  the 
person  who  has  never  heard  speech.  Though 
many  hours  are  spent  on  speech  and  lip  read- 
ing training,  the  majority  of  deaf  adults  stiil 
find  it  necessary  to  rely  on  writing  as  a  means 
of  communication  on  the  job. 

As  a  result  of  this  formidable  communi- 
cation handicap,  the  average  deaf  graduate  is 
usually  at  or  below  9th  grade  achievement 
level  and  has  only  limited  skill  in  speech  and 
lip  reading.  It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
that  although  deaf  people  experience  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  areas  requiring  verbal 
communication  they  do  quite  well  in  non- 
verbal areas.  Thus  in  learning  vocational  skills, 
they  are  usually  the  equal  and  sometimes 
superior  of  those  with  normal  hearing. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  deaf  excel  in 
areas  where  communication  is  not  a  prerequi- 


site to  success,  schools  for  the  deaf  began  em- 
phasizing vocational  training  long  before  the 
public  schools.  The  trades  taught  were  those 
such  as  printing  and  shoe  repair,  which  re- 
quired little  if  any  communication.  As  a  result 
of  this  training,  for  many  years  deaf  people 
were  better  prepared  vocationally  upon  enter- 
ing the  labor  market  than  were  most  hearing 
people  and  consequently  had  little  difficulty 
competing  for  jobs. 

How  Automation  Affects  the  Deaf  Worker 

There  are  five  major  ways  in  which  current 
technological  developments  directly  or  in- 
directly diminish  the  employment  prospects  of 
deaf  people.  Although  these  same  conditions 
affect  all  workers  to  some  extent,  their  impact 
upon  the  deaf  have  been  much  more  pro- 
nounced. 

First,  by  raising  significantly  the  productiv- 
ity of  the  individual  worker,  in  part  by  sub- 
stituting machines  for  many  of  the  manual 
semi-skilled  and  skilled  tasks  previously  done 
by  people,  automation  has  created  a  labor 
situation  in  which  the  supply  of  available 
workers  far  exceeds  the  demand.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  in  positions  involving  routine 
type  tasks. 

One  estimate  is  that  new  automatic  ma- 
chinery is  now  eliminating  over  1  million  jobs 
a  year  and  that  only  500,000  new  jobs  are  be- 
ing created  for  the  million  being  displaced. 
This  problem  is  further  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  between  1960  and  1970  nearly  twice 
as  many  young  people  will  enter  the  labor 
market  as  in  the  previous  decade. 

As  a  result  of  this  oversupply  of  labor,  the 
deaf  person  faces  increased  competition.  This 
condition  is  quite  different  from  previous  years 
when  the  skills  of  deaf  workmen  were  in  great 
demand. 
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A  second  trend  which  has  adversely  affected 
the  employment  prospects  of  deaf  people  has 
been  the  increased  centralization  of  business 
and  industry  during  recent  years.  This  factor 
of  size,  combined  with  the  increased  number 
of  job  applicants,  has  meant  that  companies 
have  drastically  changed  their  hiring  practices. 
It  is  not  unusual  today  to  find  large  companies 
requiring  applicants  to  pass  rigid  educational 
type  screening  tests,  which  often  reflect  twelfth 
grade  achievement  level.  When  one  recalls  the 
tremendous  educational  handicap  imposed  bv 
deafness  it  is  easy  to  see  why  this  emphasis  on 
formal  education  tends  to  discriminate  against 
deaf  applicants.  Many  larger  companies  today 
also  have  insurance  plans  and  safety  regu- 
lations which  automatically  eliminate  the  deal" 
applicants.  This  is  in  contrast  to  previous  years 
when  a  person's  deafness  was  evaluated  in 
terms  of  the  specific  job  for  which  he  was 
applying. 

A  third  factor  influencing  the  employment 
prospects  of  the  deaf,  and  one  which  has  been 
alluded  to  before,  has  to  do  with  the  very  basic 
shifts  in  today's  job  market.  Many  of  the 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  trades  in  which  the 
deaf  were  previously  employed  are  now  either 
experiencing  an  outright  decline  or  are  grow- 
ing at  a  much  slower  rate  than  would  be  ex- 
pected in  terms  of  population  increase. 

As  an  example,  manufacturing,  in  which 
over  half  of  all  deaf  workers  are  employed,  has 
declined  during  the  past  decade  despite  a  50 
percent  rise  in  production.  Printing,  an  area 
which  for  years  has  provided  an  excellent  em- 
ployment outlet  for  deaf  workers,  also  has 
been  hard-hit  by  automation. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  areas  of  employ 
ment  are  declining,  other  occupations  are  in- 
creasing. In  1963,  four-fifths  of  the  new  in- 
creases in  jobs  were  in  service,  trade  and  state 
and  local  government.  Because  many  of  these 


jobs  require  excellent  communication  skills  or 
a  high  level  of  formal  education,  they  do  not 
offer  to  the  average  deaf  person  the  opport- 
unity that  was  available  to  him  in  the  manual 
trades.  In  other  words,  recent  changes  in  the 
world  of  work  have  resulted  in  a  decrease  in 
the  types  of  jobs  in  which  deaf  people  histori- 
cally have  been  successful  and  an  increase  in 
occupations  which  emphasize  communication 
skills  and  formal  education  where  deafness  is 
most  handicapping. 

A  fourth  way  in  which  current  technological 
developments  affect  deaf  people  is  that  it 
demands  of  its  labor  force  a  greater  flexibility 
than  was  the  case  in  previous  years.  We  are 
told  that  in  the  future  every  12-year-old  will 
change  his  vocational  skills  three  times  in  his 
span.  This  involves  in  essence  a  readiness  for 
continual  reeducation. 

Although  the  deaf  person  may  have  con 
siderable  potential  for  learning  new  skills,  his 
communication  problem  often  makes  it  rather 
difficult  for  him  to  participate  in  company 
training  programs.  Employers  realizing  this 
limitation  and  ignoring  the  deaf  person's  basic 
potential,  see  the  deaf  applicant  or  employe  as 
being  relatively  unable  to  adapt  to  the 
changes  inevitable  in  today's  world  of  work. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  previous  years  when  the 
young  deaf  person  entered  the  workforce  with 
a  trade  which  he  could  expect  to  follow 
throughout  his  working  years. 

A  fifth  factor  which  affects  the  employment 
prospects  of  the  deaf  has  to  do  with  the  increas- 
ing role  unions  play  in  the  determination  of 
who  shall  and  who  shall  not  be  hired.  Edu- 
cators of  the  deaf  generally  have  been  woefully 
negligent  in  informing  their  students  of  the 
help  unions  provide  and  have  failed  to  enlist 
labor's  help  and  cooperation  in  establishing 
vocational  plans  for  their  students.  As  a  con- 
sequence, there  is  a  lack  of  understanding  on 
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the  part  of  many  deaf  persons  of  tlie  role  trade 
unions  play.  This,  combined  with  the  deaf 
person's  fear  of  not  being  understood,  often 
leads  him  to  avoid  affiliation  with  trade  unions. 
The  Existing  State  of  Educational  Programs 

Virtually  all  the  industrial  and  occupational 
trends  foreseeable  for  the  next  decade  or  more 
underline  the  need  for  increased  education  for 
all  young  people  preparing  to  enter  the  work- 
force. Because  of  the  key  role  played  by  edu- 
cation in  today's  world  of  work,  we  shall  discuss 
briefly  the  type  of  schooling  available  to  deaf 
people. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  approximately 
30,000  deaf  children  of  school  age  in  the 
United  States.  Roughly  two-thirds  of  these 
children  attend  residential  schools  for  the  deaf. 
The  remaining  one-third  attend  either  a  day 
school  or  class  for  the  deaf  or  else  are  inte- 
grated into  a  regular  public  schoo'  class. 

For  many  years,  public  residential  schools 
for  the  deaf  were  the  unchallenged  leaders  in 
the  field  of  vocational  education  for  students 
of  high  school  age.  Within  recent  years,  how- 
ever, schools  for  the  deaf  have  found  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  maintain  up-to-date 
shops  and  to  hold  qualified  instructors.  At 
present,  most  of  these  schools  are  offering 
what  amounts  to,  in  essence,  "pre-vocational 
training."  There  are  a  few  schools  which  still 
maintain  excellent  vocational  programs  but 
these  are  now  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule. 

Deaf  children  who  attend  day  schools  or 
classes  receive  even  less  vocational  training 
than  their  peers  in  the  residential  schools. 
These  children  must  usually  wait  until  they 
have  completed  school  before  undertaking 
any  type  of  vocational  training. 

At  the  present  time,  vocational  training  op 
portunities  for  deaf  adults  are  extremely  lim- 
ited. Many  vocational  and  technical  schools  for 


the  hearing  refuse  to  accept  deaf  students  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  communication. 

For  the  exceptional  deaf  student  the  op- 
portunity exists  for  him  to  attend  Gallauder 
College  in  Washington.  D.C.  This  college, 
supported  in  part  by  the  federal  government, 
is  unique  in  that  it  is  the  only  institution  of 
higher  learning  for  the  deaf  in  the  world. 
Gallaudet,  however,  serves  only  about  ten 
percent  of  the   deaf  population. 

One  of  the  most  promising  recent  devel- 
opments in  the  vocational  training  of  deaf 
people  has  been  the  growth  of  cooperative 
programs  jointly  operated  by  public  resident- 
ial schools  for  the  deaf  and  state  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies.  In  several  schools, 
complete  evaluation  centers,  staffed  by  pro- 
fessional workers,  have  been  set  up  to  serve 
deaf  adults. 

Another  encouraging  trend  has  been  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  training  courses 
for  rehabilitation  counselors  and  other  profes- 
sionals who  work  with  the  deaf.  One  reason 
that  more  has  not  been  done  for  the  deaf  in 
the  past  has  been  because  t  lined  personnel 
were  not  available.  More  intensive  training 
programs  should  help  alleviate  this  problem. 

Planning  for  Vocational  Needs 

The  U.S.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration has  for  many  years  been  extreme- 
ly  concerned  over  the  vocational  problems 
of  deaf  adults.  Each  year  this  government 
agency  sponsors  workshops  and  seminars 
designed  to  aquaint  various  groups  with  the 
problems  faced  by  deaf  workers. 

The  most  recent  conference,  held  in  the 
fall  of  1964,  brought  together  leaders  from 
organized  labor,  deaf  education,  government, 
vocational  education  and  the  deaf  community 
to  discuss  the  present  problems  faced  by  deaf 
workers  and  to  set  up  guidelines  for  improving 
the  vocational  training  of  the  deaf.  From  this 
conference  came  a  number  of  recommend- 
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ations  which  hopefully  will  be  implemented 
in  the  months  to  come. 

In  summary,  the  situation  of  the  deaf  work- 
er in  today's  technologically  advanced  society 
is  indeed  grave.  Many  of  the  trades  in  which 
the  deaf  have  traditionally  been  employed  are 
now  being  usurped  by  machines.  The  oc- 
cupations which  are  novv'  expanding  often  de- 
mand high  verbal  skill  and  thereby  preclude 
the  deaf.  The  educational  system  that  once 
provided  the  deaf  person  with  excellent  voc- 
ational training  now  finds  itself  unable  to  cope 
with  the  conditions  brought  on  by  automation. 


In  pointing  out  the  results  of  automation 
on  the  employment  potential  of  deaf  students, 
it  is  felt  that  some  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  effects  of  automation  on  the 
blind  worker. 

Mr.  Richard  Schmidt,  Speech  Correctionist 
for  the  State  of  Montana  State  Board  of 
Health,  has  consented  to  give  his  views  on 
this  subject.  Mr.  Schmidt  has  been  blind  since 
his  early  childhood. 

— Editor's  Note 
Automations  Effect  on  the  Blind  Worker 

As  in  employment  of  the  deaf  there  are  very 
similar  problems  with  regard  to  the  blind.  Ap- 
proximately fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago  an  in- 
flux of  blind  were  looking  for  jobs  due  to 
World  War  II  injuries.  The  majority  of  the 
newly  blinded  along  with  the  blind  already 
working  found  themselves  either  on  assembly 
lines  or  photographic  or  X-ray  darkroom  posi- 
tions. With  the  impact  of  automation  the  blind 
workers  are  finding  themselves  looking  into 
other  areas.  In  photography  and  X-ray  dark- 
rooms automatic  processing  machines  are  tak- 
ing over  for  people.  This  is  also  true  in  large 
manufacturing  industries. 

Another  area  of  endeavor  for  the  blind  is 
cafeteria  managerrient.  Here  again,  automation 
is  replacing  the  worker  by  coin  operated  ma- 


chines. Many  of  these  cafeterias  who  are  man- 
aged by  blind  persons  have  been  in  large 
factories.  In  these  instances  there  are  two 
reasons  why  the  blind  are  finding  difficulty 
becoming  employed. 

In  most  schools  of  the  blind  throughout  the 
country  along  with  resource  rooms  in  the 
public  schools  there  has  been  a  great  emphasis 
on  urging  blind  children  to  attend  college.  We 
will  examine  this  in  two  areas. 

1.  Not  all  blind  children  are  capable,  as  not 
all  normally  sighted  are  able  scholastically  to 
get  through  college.  However,  in  many  in- 
stanes  blind  students  are  advised  to  try  college. 
It  seems  to  me  as  if  specialized  training  should 
be  suggested  in  the  first  place,  not  secondarily 
after  the  blind  person  found  he  could  not  keep 
up  in  college. 

2.  Up  to  now,  there  have  been  a  handful  of 
stereotyped  positions  which  blind  college  grad- 
uates have  been  encouraged  to  enter.  One  of 
the  most  popular  of  these  is  teaching.  It  is 
eroneous  to  think  that  every  blind  person  or 
every  deaf  person  would  be  a  good  teacher  or 
printer.  I  would  like  to  see  more  blind  in- 
vestigate various  fields  and  if  they  feel  they 
could  compete  with  the  sighted  they  should 
prepare  themselves  in  the  occupation  of  their 
choice.  We  must  remember  that  blind  as  well 
as  deaf  have  limitations  and  we  should  function 
within  those  limits.  However,  this  does  not 
mean  that  because  another  blind  person  has 
not  done  something,  that  it  cannot  be  done. 

It  is  therefore,  my  feeling  that  in  an  ever- 
changing  industrial  world  the  training  and 
encouragment  of  the  blind  child  must  also  be 
re-evaluated  and  all  avenues  of  education  ex- 
plored. The  law  of  supply  and  demand  still 
prevails,  and  the  blind  must  be  prepared  to 
cope  with  a  highly  competitive  business  world. 

— Mr.  Richard  Schmidt 
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Classroom  Chatter 

from  Department  of  the  Blind 


A  Trip 

Mrs.  Vasichek's  class  enjoyed  a  trip  to  the  Big 
Stack  Potato  Chip  Plant. 

They  learned  about  "bakers"  wrapped  in  foil, 
french  fries  and  potato  chips.  They  smelled  and 
felt  the  heat  in  the  big  vat  cooking  the  chips.  They 
saw  how  chips  are  salted,  sacked  and  boxed.  Then 
a  machine  wrapped  string  around  a  carton  and  tied 
a  bow.  They  thought  this  would  be  handy  to  use 
for  tying  shoelaces.  Each  was  given  a  free  bag  of 
potato  chips. 

Next  they  visited  the  airport  where  they  had  a 
chance  to  feel  and  pull  on  a  huge  weather  balloon 
ready  to  take  off.  It  had  a  radio  fastened  to  it  by 
a  string.  The  man  hurried  to  another  small  build- 
ing to  receive  weather  messages  from  the  radio.  It 
sends  them  for  about  four  hours  or  until  the 
battery  wears  out. 

The  children  enjoyed  sitting  in  a  small  plane. 
They  were  interested  in  feeling  the  propeller  and 
wings.  They  felt  another  small  plane  which  soon 
took  off.  The  wind  and  noise  scared  some  of  them 
for  a  moment. 

Among  other  things  they  learned  about  were 
seat  belts  in  a  car,  the  dashboard  of  the  car,  and 
knowing  where  stop  and  go  signs  are.  Two  bridges 
were  crossed,  one  over  Sun  River  and  the  other 
over  Missouri  River. 

This  was  all  very  educational  and  everyone  was 
so  helpful  and  courteous  to  the  class. 

— Mrs.  Vasichek's  Primary  Class 

The  Boy  Who  Learned  A  Lesson 
Our  fifth  grade  language  class  wrote  this  story 
for  Halloween. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  boy  named 
Tom  who  was  always  playing  bad  tricks  on  people. 
One  Halloween  night,  he  was  about  to  scare  an  old 
woman  with  his  ulgy  jack-o-lantern,  when  down 
from  the  sky  came  a  witch.  She  grabbed  him  up 
and  carried  him  away  to  her  castle. 

— George  Sneed 
Tom  tried  and  tried  to  get  out  but  couldn't  find 
a  way.  He  finally  broke  a  window  and  was  almost 
out  when  the  witch  caught  him  up  and  turned  him 


into  a  black  cat.  She  put  on  her  broom  and  was 
flying  away  when  suddenly  the  cat  fell  off. 

— Rachel  Crabtree 
The  cat  landed  back  in  his  home  town.  His 
mother  had  gone  out  looking  for  him  and  won- 
dered where  the  black  cat  had  come  from.  Sud- 
denly the  witch  saw  her  cat  and  swooped  down  to 
get  him.  She  grabbed  up  the  mother  too,  and 
turned  her  into  a  cat. 

— Ricky  Christiansen 
The  witch  took  them  to  her  castle  and  locked 
them  up.  After  a  while  she  sent  them  out  to  scare 
people.  They  went  about  their  own  town  frighten- 
ing everyone. 

— Richard  Battrick 
As  the  cats  came  up  to  the  old  woman's  house, 
they  saw  a  goblin  looking  th  rough  her  window. 
The  cats  knew  how  scared  the  woman  would  be  so 
they  chased  the  goblin  away.  The  cats  were  return- 
ing to  see  how  the  lady  was,  when  a  beautiful  fairy 
princess  appeared  and  told  them  because  they  had 
done  such  a  good  deed  they  would  be  turned  into 
people  again.  The  boy  never  played  a  bad  trick  on 
anyone  again. 

— Debbie  Bennett 

News 

The  6th  Grade  Science  Class  through  study  and 
experiments  came  to  the  conclusion  that  sounds 
are  produced  by  vibrating  objecL3.  If  vibrations  do 
not  blend  well  such  a  sound  is  referred  to  as 
noise.  The  class  performed  an  experiment  on 
sound  by  using  two  cans  and  a  string  stretched 
from  one  can  to  the  other  used  as  a  telephone  to 
transmit  messages. 

The  children  in  the  Department  for  the  Blind  of 
the  upper  grades  were  shown  on  the  ten  o'clock 
news  Monday  night  taking  part  in  the  gym  pro- 
gram at  the  Y.M.C.A. 

The  6th  Grade  Science  Class  and  8th  Grade 
Science  Class  took  a  field  trip  to  the  weather 
station  on  Gore  Hill. 

Friday  afternoon  the  6th  Grade  had  the  talking 
book,  "Follow  My  Leader"  by  James  Garfield. 

— ^Mrs.  Stafne's  Class 

In  English  This  Month 

The  tenth-grade  students  of  the  blind  depart- 
ment have  been  studying  parliamentary  procedure 
in  English  this  month.  As  we  began  study  of  this 
chapter,  we  were  surprised  to  find  out  how  many 
things  we  didn't  know. 
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At  one  time  or  another  almost  everyone  en- 
counters and  should  know  how  to  use  parliament- 
ary procedure.  It  is  not  only  used  in  small  social 
clubs  but  in  civic  organizations  but  also  in  legis- 
lative bodies,  both  state  and  federal. 

There  is  so  much  detail  in  parlimentary  proce- 
dure that  whole  books  have  been  written  in  ord^r 
for  people  to  understand  it.  Some  of  the  main 
points  of  study  were:  The  main  Motion,  Rules  For 
Debates,  Rules  For  Voting,  and  many  others.  Par- 
liamentary procedure  should  be  studied  so  that  a 
student  knows  how  to  conduct  himself  in  a  club 
or  how  to  hold  an  office.  We  all  found  it  very 
interesting 

— Michael  Root 

Our  School  Grounds 

There  is  a  time  when  you  just  have  to  get  away 
from  the  noisy  surroundings  of  a  lounge.  The 
first  choice  is  to  go  up  into  a  bedroom  and  listen 
to  a  radio.  Then  you  remember;  that's  ruled  out. 

So  you  decide  to  perk  up  a  bit  and  head  out  to 
the  outside  to  our  school  grounds. 

Well,  not  much  to  brag  about — it's  the  same  old 
place.  There  are  the  yard  swings,  the  merry-go- 
round,  the  donkey  bars  and  numerous  other  shin- 
skinners.  That's  how  you  play  WHAT'S  IT:  guess 
what  you  ran  into.  Those  are  the  thoughts  that 
race  through  your  mind  when  you  have  nothing 
to  do. 

When  taking  a  walk  or  roller-skating  down  well- 
worn  sidewalks  for  exercise,  you  may  have  to 
v/atch  out  for  flying  basketballs.  Some  think  a 
head  is  a  good  place  to  bounce  one  off. 

You  can  make  an  E  for  effort  if  you  can  with- 
stand the  variety  of  experiences  the  playground 
has  to  offer,  and  if  you  can  muster  the  courage  to 
take  your  life  into  your  own  hands  upon  stepping 
out  the  door.  Yes,  there's  definitely  room  for  im- 
provement. 

— Jim  Aldrich 

How  to  Write  A  Poem 

Contrary  to  many  people's  assumption,  writing 
a  poem  is  not  something  done  quickly  or  at  any 
given  moment.  It  takes  time  and  thought. 

First,  you  must  have  on  hand  an  inspiration — 
that  is,  something  about  which  to  write.  To  ac- 
quire this,  you  must  seclude  yourself  from  dis- 
tractions and  concentrate  on  anything  that  comes 
into  your  mind.  See  whether  it  is  possible  for  yon 
to  develop  your  idea  into  a  poem. 


When  you've  found  your  inspiration,  you  must 
begin  immediately  to  form  your  idea  into  words 
which  have  rhythm  and  rhyme.  Otherwise  you  will 
lose  your  idea  and  will  not  be  inspired  to  write 
about  it.  Select  a  title  for  your  poem  that  expresses 
the  thought  of  it.  Then  proceed  to  write.  Follow 
your  plan  of  form  and  rhythm  accordingly. 

When  you  have  finished  writing  your  thought 
down,  you  may  want  to  check  your  work  over  to 
see  if  you  have  kept  your  rhythm,  or  if  you  could 
have  said  something  in  a  more  descriptive  or  ef- 
fective way.  If  your  trial  is  not  satisfactory, 
you  must  rewrite  the  poem,  making  the  necessary 
changes. 

If  upon  checking  your  second  trial  you  do  not 
find  fault  with  it,  you  now  have  written  a  poem 
that  expresses  a  complete  thought  in  rhythm  and 
rhyme. 

— Joy  Goodover 


Classroom  Chatter 

from  Department  of  the  Deaf 
Corrected 


Class  Three 
Swimming 

I  go  swimming  every  Saturday  morning.  Jon, 
Jackie,  and  Laurie  MuUins  go,  too.  We  go  to  the 
Y.M.C.A.  We  have  two  teachers.  We  have  fun. 

— Donald  Fink 

Our  Rooms 

Mother  and  Daddy  painted  our  bedroom,  living 
room,  and  bathroom.  Our  bedroom  and  living 
room  are  white.  The  bathroom  is  blue.  Mother  and 
Daddy  worked  hard.  The  rooms  are  pretty  now. 

— Brenda  LeMieux 

Bread  in  the  Truck 

We  saw  bread  in  the  truck  at  the  bakery.  The 
trucks  bring  the  bread  to  the  stores.  Mother  buys 
the  bread  at  the  store.  Now  we  know  about  bread. 
We  liked  to  go  to  Eddy's  Bakery. 

— Laurie  MuUins 
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Filmstrips 

We  see  film  strips.  A  policeman  was  in  a  film 
strip.  A  little  boy  got  hurt.  The  policeman  helped 
the  boy.  The  film  strips  are  about  My  Weekly 
Reader.  We  like  to  see  them. 

— Gail  Pace 

My  New  School 

I  am  a  new  girl  in  school.  I  have  a  brother  and 
a  sister  here,  too.  We  have  many  new  friends. 
Mrs.  Somppi  is  my  teacher.  I  like  this  school. 

— Christine  Wehrli 

Class  Four 

We  went  to  the  bakery  last  Wednesday.  We  sa>v 
many  machines.  They  do  a  lot  of  work.  We  saw 
the  dough  in  many  very  big  pans.  A  machine  mix- 
ed the  flour  in  the  dough.  One  machine  cut  the 
dough  in  small  pieces.  A  machine  put  the  small 
pieces  into  small  bread  pans.  Then  the  dough  must 
rise. 

— Debbie  Gateley 

More  About  the  Bakery 

The  oven  was  very  big.  Many  loaves  of  bread 
were  in  the  oven.  A  machine  slices  the  bread  when 
it  is  cold.  Another  machine  wraps  the  bread.  They 
work  very  fast.  It  was  fun  to  watch  the  big  ma- 
chines. 

— Rita  Lux 

A  Good  Hunter 

My  father's  picture  was  in  the  newspaper.  He 
shot  two  big  geese.  The  geese  weighed  about 
twelve  pounds  each.  My  dad  will  go  on  a  canoe 
trip.  He  will  go  down  the  Yellowstone  River. 
The  Yellowstone  River  is  near  my  home  in  Miles 
City.  He  wants  to  hunt  geese  and  to  fish.  My  dad 
likes  to  do  that.  I  like  to  hunt  with  Dad,  too. 

— Douglas  Harasymczuk 

Language  4 
My  Sister  Will  Get  Married 

On  Saturday  my  mother  and  father  will  take  my 
sister  to  Toronto.  She  will  get  married  on  the  next 
Friday.  I  want  to  go  to  her  wedding,  but  I  can't  go 
because  it  is  too  far.  It  takes  me  four  days  to  get 
there.  My  father  will  take  some  pictures  of  them 
when  they  are  married.  I  want  to  know  what  kind 
of  a  dress  she  will  wear  and  what  kind  of  a  suit 
Mac  will  wear.  They  will  have  a  big  supper  at  her 
v/edding.  She  will  be  very  happy  when  she  has  a 
new  house  to  live  in. 

—Shelly  Black 


The  Weekend  News 

October  22nd  we  saw  a  small  Negro  baby.  It  was  * 
the  smallest  we  girls  had  ever  seen.  Its  mother  left 
the  baby.  Mrs.  Miller  had  it  at  the  jam  session. 

October  23rd  we  girls  cleaned  the  stairs,  hall, 
bedrooms,  bathroom  and  lounges.  Our  house- 
mother cleaned  the  powder  room.  Some  of  the 
girls  worked  on  the  waste  paper  barrel  which  takes 
two  girls  to  carry,  because  it's  very  heavy. 

We  girls  went  to  Holiday  Village.  When  Gloria, 
Judy,  Joan  and  I  were  talking  to  each  other,  one 
boy  and  three  girls  followed  us  while  we  were  sign- 
ing. Then  we  asked  the  boy  what  his  name  was  and 
his  age.  His  name  was  Billy  Mark.  Billy  Mark 
is  thirteen  years  old  and  is  in  the  7th  grade.  We 
asked  him  which  school  he  goes  to.  He  goes  to 
Paris  Gibson  Jr.  High  School  and  so  do  the  three 
girls.  He  followed  us  every  where  we  went.  When 
the  car  came  to  pick  us  up,  we  waved  at  him  and 
left.  He  was  a  nice  boy  and  interested  in  our  sign 
language. 

October  24th  we  went  to  church.  James  Allen, 
Nancy  Burns,  Stephen  Schrupp,  David  Watson 
and  I  signed  in  church.  The  other  people  watched 
us  sign.  When  church  was  over  we  went  to  Sunday 
School  classes.  When  Sunday  School  classes  were 
finished,  we  girls  got  in  the  car  and  came  to  eat  at 
12:30.  After  we  ate  we  girls  dii'n't  go  any  place. 
We  stayed  here  in  the  lounge  watching  Lassie.  It 
was  about  a  forest  ranger.  That  night  we  had  a 
movie  and  its  title  was  "Dawn  Patrol."  It  was  very 
interesting. 

— Barbara  Duncan 
Peggy's  House 

I  went  home  with  Peggy  for  the  week-end. 
Her  house  was  changed.  First  we  went  on  the 
porch,  and  second  we  went  into  the  living 
room.  Next  we  walked  into  the  kitchen;  then  we 
saw  Peggy's  bedroom,  and  then  we  went  into 
the  bathroom.  Last  of  all  we  saw  her  sister's 
bedroom. 

When  I  went  to  her  house,  she  let  me  feed  the 
rabbits.   She   has   a   dog   named   Boots;    and  a 
mother  cat  who  is  always  sleeping.  Boots  always 
plays  with  me. 

We  went  roller  skating  in  town,  and  it  cost  ^LOO, 
but  it  was  fun.  On  Sunday  we  played  outside. 

It  was  fun  at  her  house. 

— Linda  Martin 
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John  E.  CNeili,  Butte 
Boynton  G.  Paige,  Philipsburg 
Maurice  E.  Richard,  Miles  City 


John  E.  Warner 


Rose  Devine,  Stenographer 


Wallace  Bowling 
Edward  Czerniclci 
Flo  Ellen  Hippe 
Robert  LeMieux 
Victor  Lyon 


Martin  Eriksen 
Norma  Fasbender 


Ellen  Anderson 
Allen  Barker 
Mary  Bell 
Leona  Burns 


J.  W.  Brinkley,  M.  D. 


Florence  McCollom 
June  Meier 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BUND 
Lillie  Aamoth,  Principal 

Emma  C.  Koetitz 
Marv  Louise  Kennedy 

Household  Staff 

Care  o*  Students  and  Food  Service 
Ruth  E.  Matson,  Matron 

Cirdelia  Christopherson 
Walter  Herbold 
Morris  Miller 

Frida  Roth 
Lois  Shanahan 

Maintenance  Staff 

Vernon  Hippe  Newton  Shular 

Health  and  Medical  Service 

Great  Falls  Clinic 


Ada  Rankin 
Ada  Somppi 
Betty  VanTighem 
Diane  Wheeler 
Mary  Woemer 


Mildred  Stafne 
Mildred  Vasichek 


Mae  Smith 
Meral  St^^rback 
Bruno  Studencki 
Helen  Vest 


Phyllis  McDonald,  Nurse 


f 


